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wild hybrids. Siam shows, among her commodities, edible birds’- 
nests; but we have looked through Spain and Sweden without 
discovering as much ornithology as that. Switzerland exhibits 
the Grebe-skins for which her lakes have long been celebrated ; 
while the United States and Uruguay complete the list, and add 
two more to the courts we have drawn blank while bird-hunting. 
Perhaps it was not to be expected natural history should 
make any very great show on an occasion of this sort. Still, in 
a design so vast as an Exhibition of the Works of Industry of all 
Nations, one would have thought that bird-stuffers would have 
evinced a greater desire to display their wares, if for no higher 
purpose than advertising them. We do not know, but we 
cannot help suspecting that at the last Exhibition no rewards 
were given to those who competed in taxidermy; and we have 
already alluded to the prevalent rumour that in the present case 
eertainly no encouragement was held out to the professors of this 
craft. Yet it cannot be said that the art is altogether unworthy 
of notice; for if zoology be really a science, the different methods 
of preserving the objects which illustrate it—many of them, be 
it remembered, of daily increasing rarity—deserve attention; or 
if it be only a pastime, it is unquestionably a popular one, since 
almost every other house in town or country contains some 
stuffed beast, bird, or fish, and thus, on that ground also, such 
methods merit anything but neglect. Utilitarianism is not so 
rife in these days as to influence many persons by its snecrs. 
There is, we know, no fear of our readers not agreeing with us in 
these general remarks; we are not, therefore, lecturing them ; 
but we would urge them strongly, if another International 
Exhibition be ever talked of in London, to make sure, by 
timely activity, that Ornithology at any rate should not appear 
in the same unsatisfactory state as it now does at Brompton. 
June 10, 1862. 


XXXIIL.. Recent Ornithological Publications. 
1. EnevisnH PUBLICATIONS. 


“Wuar can a bird be that is not drawn from nature ?” our 
readers may be inclined to ask, on seeing the title of Mrs. Black- 
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burn’s work*, Alas! there is no necessity to extend our researches 
into the strange forms described by Le Vaillant, those modern 
representatives of the Griffons and Martlets of antiquity, so quietly 
recapitulated by Mr. Gray with the dry interrogatory, “Nonne avis 
arte ficta?” Nor need we go to the amusing specimen lately laid 
on the table of the Zoological Society—a common Nightjar’s tail 
united to the body and appendages of Macrodipteryx africanus ; 
nor to such an instance as the writer observed the other day in 
a local museum of some repute, of a Bird of Paradise whose feet, 
lost in action, had been judiciously replaced by a stout pair of 
Jackdaw’s legs. One need only turn over page after page of 
any of the so-called “ popular” works on natural history, such 
as Cassell’s, or even the more carefully illustrated, if not more 
carefully compiled, serial of Mr. Wood, published by Routledge, 
to see a vast collection of imaginary shapes and forms, copied 
from portions of skins and feathers that have been stretched and 
puckered over a hideously distorted “dummy ”—the triumphant 
conceptions of the deputy subcurator of some borough museum. 
Remonstrate with the artist who earns his 16s. per week by such 
labours in natural history, and he will reply, “I saw it so in the 
British Museum!” We may shrug our shoulders, but we dare 
not contradict his assertion. It has indeed always been a 
mystery to us, if we do not entrust the restoration of the 
Chapter House of Westminster to the tender mercies of the 
churchwardens of St. Margaret’s for the time being, nor to the 
reconstructive ingenuity of the cheapest local contractor, why 
the spirit of parsimony should have handed over the recon- 
struction of the most lovely and graceful forms, not of art but 
of nature, to the ignorance of a journeyman labourer who never 
saw either the species nor any of its congeners in life, and who 
has not the remotest idea of its habits or character. In every 
museum stand gaunt rows of hideous scarecrows to mislead for 
years the young, and to disgust the naturalist. We see the fruits 
in our popular works. Spirited as are many of the woodcuts-in 
Wood’s ‘ Natural History,’ yet when the artist has not had the 
advantage of a lesson from a living specimen in the glorious 
gardens of the Zoological Society, his shapes are indeed “ fear- 
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fully and wonderfully made.” Look at the dyspeptic Goshawk 
which with a broken bill does duty for Steatornis caripensis,—the 
ragged urchin, with feathers on end, who passes for a Cat-bird, 
suggesting some association of ideas between the Cat and a hostile 
Dog,—the two distorted British Fly-catchers, the lower specimen 
with its hump-back, and its upturned throat presented to some 
sacrificial knife (a monstrosity simply unpardonable in the case 
of so familiar a favourite),—the Norfolk Plover without a neck,— 
the Pratincole represented as cooling its feet in a stream (1), 
or the Scissor-bill misfitted with a Puffin’s head, as illustra- 
tions of what we mean. One cannot even turn over the pages 
of our old favourite Bewick without a regret that he had not in 
every instance that knowledge of the living bird which, not- 
withstanding all the advances in the art of engraving, has 
preserved to this day the charm of his life-like lines whenever 
he drew from nature. Had he but once seen the Bittern 
booming in the marsh, Bewick could never have depicted 
that horizontal-backed bird whose tradition is carefully pre- 
served in half the muscums of England. 

Such works as the modest and unpretending, though careful 
and laborious, plates of Mrs. Blackburn are invaluable in dif- 
fusing a truer knowledge of the attitude and character of the 
living bird than can be otherwise obtained by the multitudes 
who never have the happy chance of looking into a Heron’s 
nest, or watching a flock of Gannets on their fishing-ground. 
A glance at her volume tells at once that all is from hfe. Wisely 
has the lady-artist ‘ refused,” as she tells us in her preface, ‘to 
be guided by stuffed specimens, in the belief that drawings 
really from nature (and such only) may be made to give a 
representation of nature more faithful in most essential points 
than the stuffed skin itsclf, even when newly sct up by the most 
skilful workman, and of course in a higher degree preferable to 
an idealized copy of the usual faded and withcred denizen of a 
glass case.” The work includes twenty-three plates, many of 
them spirited drawings of our commoner birds, but some of 
them such as southern dwellers in cities seldom have an 
opportunity of observing in a wild state. A few lines of letter- 
press explain the circumstances under which each was sketched, 
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which individualizes the interest with which we examine the 
plates. In the execution of the lithographs there is occasionally 
a little too much sharpness in the lines of the plumage, as in the 
Blue Tits, but this minor fault does not detract from the general 
life-like tone of the drawing. A hypercritical friend of ours 
has objected to the undulating curve in the neck of the Common 
Sandpiper ; but as the bird was drawn from a living specimen in 
a cage, and as we have observed the Godwit assume the same 
posture, we will not dispute Mrs. Blackburn’s accuracy. The 
nest placed in a bank is an unusual locality for a Sandpiper ; 
but since we ourselves once knew of a Snipe building in a goose- 
berry bush, when a flood had lodged a quantity of straw and 
weeds on its lower branches, we cannot sec much difficulty in 
the circumstance. 

The second plate, the “ Solan Geese Fishing,” is very spirited, 
and represents a scene not before engraved, though well de- 
scribed by Mr. Couch in his ‘Fauna of Cornwall.’ We have 
watched the birds drop in this manner under the bows of a yacht 
while at anchor m the Bay of Tangiers, and, after pursuing their 
prey under water, emerge with it at the other side of the vessel. 
Among the most spirited sketches in the volume are those of 
the Common Guillemot (where Mrs. Blackburn has admirably 
caught the startled and confused attitude of the bird, when 
suddenly surprised by a boat), the callow nestlings and eggs of 
the Black Guillemot, and the shivering and half-benumbed 
Redwing. The Hedge-Sparrow threads his way through a 
thorn-bush with the gentle ease of secure familiarity; and the 
family party of Whinchats, with the father balancing himself on 
the top of a bunch of furze-blossom, is admirable. The authoress 
wishes us good-night with an appropriate scene—a group of 
Herons on Lochiel. The tide is coming in; it is scarcely time 
to commence fishing, and the Herons while away the idle half- 
hour in a characteristic group on a bed of shingle, assuming the 
various easy postures of Heron-life. 

We cannot conclude this short notice of Mrs. Hugh Black- 
burn’s drawings without a remark on the genuine and delicate 
humanity, which shows how keenly a lady may pursue the study 
of ornithology without acquiring any of the unfeminine indif- 
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ference to animal life which is sometimes attributed to the 
sportsman. Her Black Guillemot is caught on the nest, and, 
when he has stood for his portrait, is kindly restored to his 
family. Though advantage is taken of the Sandpiper’s maternal 
devotion to entrap her, for a time, into a cage where her brood 
has been already placed, yet all are returned unharmed to their 
free home. If the gardener, in protecting his gooseberries, is 
allowed to shoot the Ring-Ouzels, the Willow-Warblers find a 
kind protectress. Even the Heron who has given us his por- 
trait, and was captured in a hard frost, was returned, after being 
indulged with a fortnight’s fishing in a foot-pail in the College 
of Glasgow, to the place whence he had been taken, so soon as 
the mild weather set in. We have heard young ladies, who 
would have regarded ornithology as a rude, masculine pursuit, 
fit only for their sportsmen brothers, inquire with interest the 
best mode of annihilating beautiful butterfly-life, and we have 
seen them impale beetles without a shudder. Many of our fair 
friends will recount the whole flora of their county, while they 
know not the difference between a Finch and a Warbler. To 
such we commend Mrs. Blackburn’s sketches as an example of 
what a lady may do without either gun or bird-butchery ; and we 
take leave of our authoress with the sincere hope that the appre- 
ciation of the public may encourage her to continue her truthful 
series of ‘ Birds Drawn from Nature.’ 


2. GERMAN PUBLICATIONS. 


Herr Badeker’s oological work*, to the utility of which we 
have frequently borne witness, has attained its seventh number. 
It is stated that Dr. A. Brehm has received from two naturalists 
in Spain, MM. Villanova and Graélls, information corrobo- 
rating the account he formerly gave (‘ Journ. f. Ornith,’ 1853, 
p. 144, and ‘Zoologist, xi. p. 3987) of the parasitic nesting- 
habits of Oxylophus glandarius, and to the accuracy of which 
some of our friends have been disposed to demur (‘ Ibis,’ 1859, 
pp. 79 and 316). In Spain, the Common Magpie (Pica cau- 
data) has generally the doubtful honour of being chosen to act 
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as foster-mother to the infant Cuckoos. We would observe, in 
reference to the notice of Ampelis garrulus, that Dr. E. Nylander did 
not himself find a nest of that bird on the Island of Ajos, at the 
head of the Gulf of Bothnia, in 1857. The manner in which he 
became possessed of the specimens alluded to has been already 
related in our pages (‘ Ibis,’ 1861, p. 100). 


The folio plates of Dr. Anton Fritsch’s work* on the Birds 
of Europe have now reached their eighth part, and the accom- 
panying letter-press its third part. The figures given are re- 
duced in size to one-third of the natural dimensions of the birds. 
They are printed in colours, and give us very favourable ideas of 
what may be eventually accomplished by this process. Indeed, 
the representations of some of the larger birds (we would specify 
those of the game-birds, pls. 29, 30, 31) are very good, and quite 
sufficiently accurate for a popular work of the kind. We sus- 
pect the so-called Garrulus krynickii (pl. 27. fig. 11) is nothing 
more than the Algerian Garrulus cervicalis, which the Parisian 
dealers are so fond of palming off as veritable European speci- 
mens of the second European species of Jay. The Tetraogallus 
figured is certainly the common Indian T. himalayensis, and not 
the rarer T. caucasicus, which alone of the group has some claim 
to a place in the Fauna of Europe. We are glad, however, to see 
the European Blue-pie rightly distinguished as Cyanopica cooki, 
instead of being left confounded with the Siberian C. cyanea. 


In the appendix to the ‘ Reise nach Island +,’ just published, 
by Herr William Preyer and Dr. Ferdinand Zirkel, will be found 
a list of the birds of that island, compiled by the first-named of 
these gentlemen. As a contribution to the ornithology of one 
of the stepping-stones between the Old and New World, it is of 
course acceptable; but we cannot say that much discrimination 


* Naturgeschichte der Vogel Europa’s von Med. Dr. Anton Fritsch, 
Custos der Zoologischen Abtheilung am Museum des Königreichs Böhmen. 
Prag, 1859-62. 

+ Reise nach Island in Sommer 1860. Mit wissenschaftlichen Anhängen. 
Von William Preyer und Dr. Ferdinand Zirkel. Leipzig, 1862, 1 vol. 8vo, 
pp. 500. 
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has been shown in preparing it, or that any very great addition 
to our knowledge of the subject has been made. The particular 
species of Swans and Geese which occur in Iceland are still far 
from being determined with precision; and whether the more 
remote districts of the country do or do not afford a breeding- 
ground for some of those Waders of which the eggs are the deside- 
ratissima of the oologist must yet be regarded an open question. 
The reasons which have induced Herr Preyer to include one or 
two species in his list, as Tringa ochropus (Gmelin, not “ Tem.”) 
and Fuligula rufina, ave of the very slightest value. The appearance 
of Ruticilla tithys on Videy is singular, but we do not think the 
author’s supposition that it was nesting is a very probable one. 
So also is the oecurrence of our garden- favourite, Turdus merula, 
so long ago as 1823; and this statement is confirmed by a recent 
English traveller, Mr. Metcalfe, who mentions a similar instance 
—though, not having ‘The Oxonian in Iceland’ at hand, we are 
unable to quote the passage. We believe Herr Preyer’s sug- 
gestion (p. 393, note) that the Wren of Iceland is identical with 
that of the Farées, Troglodytes borealis (Fischer, J. f. O. 1861, 
p. 14), rather than with our own T. parvulus, to be correct. This, 
of course, might have been expected ; but that it is unsafe to pre- 
dicate on such matters is shown by the undoubted fact that the 
black-and-white Wagtail of Iceland is the continental Motacilla 
alba, and not, as one would have been inclined to suppose, our 
M. yarrelli. 

The author seeks to distinguish himself by describing a Skua’s 
skin obtained by him at Reykjavik as belonging to a new species, 
to which he applies the denomination of Lestris thuliaca (p. 418). 
Not having seen his specimen, we, of course, cannot say that he 
is not justified in so doing; but, if so, he should certainly have 
furnished us with more efficient characters than those he has 
given as diagnostic. We have taken some pains to understand 
them, and the conclusion we have arrived at is that Lestris 
thuliaca is founded on an example of the dark-complexioned 
variety of L. richardsoni, slightly mottled with white on the 
shoulders, belly, and chin! Though an additional knot in the 
tangled nomenclature of the smaller European Skuas is a positive 
crime, we are ready to forgive it for Herr Preyer’s ingenious ex- 
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planation of Temminck’s specific name pomarinus, which, he says, 
ought to be written pomarhinus [sc. pomatorhinus], being derived 
from môpa, operculum, and piv, nasus. Altogether the author 
swells the number of properly Icelandic birds to 82, giving besides 
21 more as stragglers; but of the former number some possess 
very questionable specific value, as Corvus leucopheus and Tringa 
schinzi (Brehm). The avi-fauna of Iceland is still far from being 
accurately determined. From the excellent writings of Faber, 
supplemented by Mr. Proctor’s communications to the works of 
our own Yarrell and Hewitson and the instructive papers by 
Dr. Kriiper in the ‘ Naumannia’ for 1857, we know its almost ex- 
clusively palearctic character; indeed, but three species, Lagopus 
islandurum, Fab., Anas histrionica, and A. barrovit, are met with 
there which do not inhabit some parts of Europe; but, as to the 
details of its ornithology, we are sure we have still much to 
learn. For the sake of those of our readers who are interested 
in the history of the Great Auk, we must not omit to add that 
Herr Preyer announces that he is preparing a separate work 
upon it. 


XXXII1.— Letters, Extracts from Correspondence, Notices, &c. 
We have received the following letters :— 
18 Bessborough Street, Pimlico, S.W., 
May 27, 1862. 
To the Editor of ‘ The Ibis? 


Sir,—In your Number for April 1862 I find a most interest- 
ing paper, by Dr. J. Reinhardt, on the affinities of the Baleniceps, 
translated from the ‘Transactions’ of the Royal Danish Scientific 
Society for April 1861, pp. 185-154. At the time when this 
was written, Professor Remhardt had seen only the abstract 
of my paper on the bird in question; but, as I learn from my 
friend Mr. Alfred Newton, he has, since that time, done me the 
honour fo go through the weary length of my larger memoir. 
We are, however, still separated in opinion; for whilst Dr. 
Reinhardt considers the bird to be a large Scopine Stork, I make it 
a gigantic Cancromine Heron. I believe that an hour’s mutual 
converse would bring us to one mind—he yielding to me so much 


